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MacDonakl were the forthcoming World Economic Conference and
the problem of War Debts, and the primary object of Monsieur
Herriot's mission was also to discuss the debt question;1 but the
situation in relation to disarmament and security naturally came up
for consideration in both series of conversations. Mr. MacDonald,
on his return, said that he had come to an understanding with
President Roosevelt for co-operation in trying to bring the Dis-
armament Conference to a successful issue, while Monsieur Herriot's
account of his conversations in Washington appeared to show that
President Roosevelt shared French views in regard to the importance
of international supervision and the necessity of avoiding any German
re-armament, and that his attitude on the question of American
neutrality in cases of aggression was also likely to be helpful. During
the first fortnight of May also, Mr. Norman Davis was following the
development of the situation in Europe at first hand, and was keeping
in close touch with the Governments in London and in Paris as
well as with the delegates at Geneva. The reports which Mr. Davis
transmitted to Washington determined President Roosevelt to
intervene2 before Herr Hitler made his statement of policy on the
17th May.
On the 16th May, President Roosevelt addressed an appeal to the
Sovereigns or Presidents of the other fifty-four nations which were
represented at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. In an
explanatory message to the Congress of the United States, the
President said that he was 'impelled to this action because it' had
6 become increasingly evident that the assurance of world political
and economic peace and stability5 was 'threatened by selfish and
short-sighted policies, actions and threats of actions'. Mr. Roosevelt
referred to the 'two great world conferences' which had been called
in the hope that peace might 'be assured through practical measures
of disarmament' and that the 'common struggle against economic
chaos' might be carried to victory. The World Economic Conference
'must establish order in place of the present chaos by the stabilization
of currencies, the freeing of the flow of world trade and international
action to raise price levels. It must supplement individual domestic
programmes for economic recovery by wise, considered international
action.5 As for the Disarmament Conference, it had 'laboured for
1  See the present volume, Part I, section (ii) (&), for an account of the Wash-
ington conversations from the economic aspect.
2  It was stated in Washington that the President's message had been under
consideration since January and that it was not in any sense an improvisation
designed to meet a special emergency, but the moment of its despatch seems
to have been decided on Mr. Davis's advice.